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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED. 571 

It cannot be said that Mr. Finck* has in any wise answered 
the leading question of his subtitle beyond saying that genius, 
patience and hard work can usually be taken for granted of those 
who have made any signal success. The book is made up largely 
from excerpts of his journalistic contributions, and covering, as 
they do, so wide a field as from Jenny Lind to Geraldine Farrar, 
from Paganini to Kubelik, with a final part which contains hints 
to music-teachers, parents and pupils, it would seem to contain 
something for everybody. The chapter on " Tempo Rubato," con- 
tributed by Paderewski, is really valuable to the musician. The 
book is what, for lack of a better word, one might call "con- 
cocted," but good for those who want to keep au courant of 
musical gossip. 

Without desiring to be captious, one might ask why, in the 
very full and detailed account of Geraldine Farrar's career, the 
two years that she spent studying under Emma Thursby are 
totally omitted. Miss Thursby really discovered and developed 
the girl's voice and was the first person to bring her to the 
notice of prominent singers and musicians. It looks distinctly 
like the serpent's tooth, therefore, to account for her career and 
leave out all mention of one of her best teachers. Likewise Mr. 
Finck does not distinguish, in his enthusiasm for this young 
and pretty singer, between those anecdotes which show her vivacity 
and mental ability and those that are simply vulgar. Again, if 
Mr. Finck's description of Farrar's " Faust " is accurate, it must 
have changed and failed considerably since he wrote his account. 



This valuable volume is too modestly named. Mr. Mason's 
" Guide to Music "•)■ is valuable for any concert-goer or musical 
student who desires to listen more intelligently to music. The 
book contains chapters on "Meter and Rhythm," "Phrases and 
Phrase Balance," " Music that tells Stories " (programme music), 
"The Piano Recital," "At a Song Recital," "At a Symphony 
Concert," " At the Opera," " The Orchestra," etc. 

Mr. Mason explains lucidly and carefully and makes clear to 
the listener what part in the success of the music his intelligence 

* " Success in Music and How it is Won." By Henry T. Finck. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1909. 

t" A Child's Guide to Music." By Daniel Gregory Mason. New York: 
Baker & Taylor Company, 1909. 
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can and should play. There are few of the general concert- 
goers who would not derive benefit from reading the book care- 
fully and keeping it on the music-shelf for an occasional hint 
before going to a concert. 



THE DECOEATIVB AETS. 
Of real moment and value is a work by so distinguished a 
painter as Mr. Birge Harrison on his own ground of " Landscape 
Painting."* Precisely because of its general excellence and im- 
portance, it deserves the fuller discussion. Such chapters as those 
on values or on vibration or on composition cannot be praised 
too highly. Here the trained intelligence, brought to bear on 
what the natural genius had already divined, speaks with au- 
thority and absolutely. The whole was originally addressed, in- 
deed, to art students in their course by a student who had arrived. 
Though this last, the preface, with its charming modesty and 
sincerity, does not say. But when the painter turns to science, 
he is on strange ground. His optics may be sound and his chem- 
istry, but his psychology is popular and his connoisseurship in- 
complete. A man may well know only the landscape painting of 
the last century and a half in England and France, but he should 
not then commence: "Landscape art, in its best expression, is 
and ever has been confined within the narrow geographical limits 
of northern and western Europe. Oriental art — the art of Persia, 
Japan and India — has always been more or less abstract and 
symbolical" and by implication bad landscape. If a man will 
talk of the East, he should know in the first place that the art 
of China was infinitely greater than any of these three, and, 
besides influencing Persia of a certainty and India in probability, 
was the very source and cistern of all the painting of Japan. In 
the second place, he should know that China produced and sus- 
tained, for more than a thousand years, a great spiritual art 
of landscape, in comparison with which no Western method may 
be named, though we all believe and hope with Mr. Harrison 
that impressionism may some day reach the same height. There 
exist as near as London, as Detroit, as Boston, paintings in 
proof. He might learn further and thereafter correct such rash 
dogmatizing as the paragraph on page 4, that the Italian primitive 

* " Landscape Painting." By Birge Harrison. New York: Charles 
Seribner's Sons, 1909. 



